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after a second World War, though the wheat field
remains important and necessary, the factory and the
mine have moved into first place, and it is upon the
manufacture of finished or semi-finished products,
upon the exploitation of natural resources, together
with a greatly expanded external trade, that the
economic future of Canada depends.

The basis of the economic life of the Maritime
Provinces is still fish, which remains in demand both in
the home and foreign markets. In the same provinces,
whose agricultural production is meagre, since the soil,
generally speaking, is not fertile there, Canada finds
half the coal it needs. The coal is inferior in quality to
American coal, and is no less susceptible than its rival
to competition from oil, gasoline and electricity.10
There is some quarrying of stone and lumbering there;
iron and steel are processed; and an attempt has been
made to revive naval construction in these provinces.
"Yet the fact remains that manufacturing in the Mari-
times represents only 5% of the national production.

Agriculture, the production of grain and live stock,
is the most readily recognizable form of the wealth of
the prairies, and also leaves a perceptible mark on the
economy of Quebec and Ontario. Agricultural pro-
duction, during the war, and thanks to the war, reached
an unprecedented height which still shows no sign of
decline. One reason for this is that agriculture too has
profited by the most modern techniques to make up
for the decline in the rural population, which today
probably represents less than 45% of the population.

10 In the opinion of experts, Canadian reserves of coal, located
in Nova Scotia, Alberta, and British Columbia, might last for 2,OOO

years.